o^ was to put anti-German tracts in the pockets of Germaii
officers and soldiers. She lived on die same floor as Mathilde in a
kind of moderate rental barracks-apartment house built by the
city of Paris for the petit bourgeoisie. But while the student led
a carefree existence in her bachelor quarters, with perfect sexual
independence, the bailiff's clerk, his wife and their seven children
were suffocating in a three-room apartment. Mathilde was yellow,
lean, worn out from her household cares and, perhaps because of
this, was a woman of very-aggressive virtue. Moreover my friend
had anarchistic leanings and Mathilde, taking after her husband,
was an Action franpaise fanatic. In short, they hated each other
as only two women can.

"One day, in sheer fun, the student slipped a tract into Mathilde's
coat. But die bailiff's wife was quicker than the soldiers of the
occupation. You understand, she spent her life keeping an eye on
her children, on her gas, seeing to it that she wasn't being robbed.
She seized the girl's wrist and read the leaflet

" *At last I've got my hands on one of them, thank God!' said
Mathilde.

"This took place in the stairway of the house. 'Let s go up to
your apartment,* Mathilde ordered. My friend was most anxious
to avoid a public incident. She obeyed.

"In the garfonniere the bed was unmade. Boxes and jars of
make-up, very personal toilet utensils, empty bottles were scattered
about. Mathilde was taken aback. 1 would never have thought
. . .' she murmured. But the disgust which further lengthened her
already long face suddenly gave way to an expression of prayer
and humility. She seized the girl's hands with her two rough ones
and said, 'Mademoiselle, you must help me!* 'Help you?* the
puzzled student repeated. 'Against the Boches/ said Mathilde.
And unexpectedly this utterly taciturn and rigid woman, who
seemed as dried up in her feelings as in her features and her body,
was carried away with passion. She told of her children's hunger,
the futile food-lines, the torture of coal-less winters, her husband's
lung congestion, the hunt for clothes and shoes diat were not to
be had. None of her words had a note of complaint. They ex-
pressed a fierce sense of revolt against the Germans. Mathilde's
only despair was to remain inactive. But what could she do? She
knew no one in the resistance groups. Her husband (a poor sort,
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